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WATCH THIS SPACE 
Rock star Tom DeLonge co-wrote a song 


called “Aliens Exist.” Turns out he believes 


that, and he’s financing efforts to prove it. 
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Turn of 
the Screw 


Unprecedented U.S. sanctions 
reflect Washington’s (and 
Trump’s) new mood: ‘Punish 
Russia as much as possible.’ 


BY OWEN MATTHEWS 
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E.T. Phone 
Blink-182 


The singer of the ’90s band 
has joined a former Pentagon 
official in proving UFOs 
exist. Is the truth out there? 


BY KEITH KLOOR 


THE DRINKS 
ARE ON HER 
It’s Always Sunny 
in Philadelphia 
star Kaitlin Olson 
toasts the show’s 
13th season. 
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These giants of the animal kingdom need help. Despite their strength and cunning they're 
no match for a poacher’s rifle. For 50 years WWF has been securing protected areas 
worldwide, but these aren't enough to stop the killing. To disrupt the sophisticated criminal 
gangs supplying animal parts to lucrative illegal markets, we are working with governments 
to toughen law enforcement. We're also working with consumers to reduce the demand 
for unlawful wildlife products. Help us look after the world where you live at panda.org/50 


Silverback Western lowland gorilla. 
© NaturePL.com / T.J. Rich / WWF 


Rewind 


The Archives 


The biggest drama on TV was General Hospital, a daytime soap opera 

1981 grabbing 14 million viewers every weekday afternoon. That’s 4 million 
more than watched HBO’s biggest hit, Game of Thrones, once a week for six weeks 
in 2017. “Sociologists analyze it; college students rhapsodize over it,” Newsweek 
declared of the soap’s success, driven by “super couple” Luke (Anthony Geary) and 
Laura (Genie Francis)—a relationship that began, disturbingly, with a drunken 
rape scene. (According to the story, women sometimes greeted Geary with cries 
of “Rape me, Luke!”) Later that year, 30 million would watch their wedding. 
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1949 


The divinely inspired Elsa Schiaparelli— 
famous for, among other things, designing 
a hat in the shape of an upturned shoe— 
was Coco Chanel’s chief rival in Paris 
when Newsweek celebrated her first U.S, 
collection. She “is a fixture in what is 
called international society,” we observed, 
astratum “not noted for the kindness of 
its gossip.” Or its loyalty: Five years later, 
her couture house had closed. 


It was, according to the magazine, a 


“remarkable phenomenon in the world of 


show biz.” Celebrities were lining up to 
back a presidential candidate, George 
McGovern, in the 1972 election, and 


Shirley MacLaine was leading the charge. 
“I'd rather have a candidate who mumbles 


than a candidate who murders,” she said 
of incumbent Richard Nixon, who won. 
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‘ covered’in grease, splash one another al September 6. 
The annual Gaqgatiine festa! celebrates a tradition 

dating back tothe 15th eritiury, when a worker from 
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a sacred image of the Virgin Mary in Baza; setting 
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BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Walk on the 
Child’s Side 
Thousands of teachers 
marched toward the 
Congress building on 
September 13 during a 
nationwide strike. The 
educators demanded wage 
increases, rejected budget 
cuts and opposed a three- 
year deal between the 
Argentine government and the 
International Monetary Fund 
fora $50 billion credit line. 
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VALLETTA, MALTA 


Show of Red Hands 


A protester wears handcuffs on his 
stained hands at a demonstration 
by volunteers from the migrant 


rescue vessel Lifeline on September 


11. Many of the protesters also 
wore masks depicting politicians 
to draw attention to the more than 
280 migrants who have drowned 
in the Mediterranean while rescue 
ships have been impounded. Italy 
and France have accused Lifeline 
of ignoring international rules 
while carrying out its rescues. 


@ > DARRIN ZAMMIT LUPI 


MYRTLE BEACH, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bring It On! 

Lane Pittman takes a lone, oddly patriotic 
stand against Florence, defying wind and 
rain on deserted Ocean Boulevard on 
September 14. After making landfall as 

a Category 1 hurricane and slowing to a 
tropical depression, Florence assaulted 
the Carolinas with overwhelming rain 
and wind, leaving catastrophic flooding. 
Three days later, at least 23 people were 
reported dead. Meanwhile, Typhoon 
Mangkhut battered the Philippines and 
triggered a series of devastating landslides. 
Dozens were killed in the storm. 
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Lepore shines a light on the leaders. underserved or overlooked by American history textbooks. 
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“We see ahighly problematic 
situation for the wind industry.” » p14 


Ain’t That 
the Truth? 


Jill Lepore’s sweeping nonfiction narrative of America 
doesn't just chronicle our history; it rewrites it, illuminating the direct 
line between the country’s past and polarized present 


& 


Margaret 


Chase Smith 


IN 2009, JILL LEPORE WAS REPORTING ON THE The Secret History of Wonder Woman. But These 
Tea Party movement for The New Yorker. Ata | Truths, at least in terms of ambition, leaves her pre- 
rally, she encountered a woman carrying asignthat | vious efforts in the dust. The title refers to the three 
read, “I want to live in 1773.” Lepore was appalled. | political ideas—equality, natural rights and popular 
“How can anyone say that? Do you want to die in | sovereignty—outlined by Thomas Jefferson in 1776, 


childbirth? Life in the 1770s was horrible!” and the book recounts America’s history from Chris- 
That experience, she says now, gave her “a height- | topher Columbus to President Donald Trump. 
ened awareness of the problem of public discourse “Some American history books fail to criticize the 


A: Philip 
Randolph 


having no shared past,” she says. “The idea that you | United States,” Lepore writes in her introduction. 
could turn back the hands of time and collapse the | “Others do nothing but. This book is neither kind.” 
distance between the past and present? We happen | Rather, she tells Newsweek, her goal was “to write an 
to be vulnerable to political manipulation around | account of history that would explain the origins 
imagined histories right now.” of the democratic institutions we take for granted— 
Where, Lepore wondered, was the comprehen- | some of which are in free fall right now.” 
sive narrative of America that tied together our past 
and present? She decided to write it herself. The What’s wrong with history as its taught today? 
result is These Truths: A History of the United States | We don’t study it in a meaningful way, and that’s 
(WW. Norton & Company, $40). only gotten worse because of this STEM [science, 
Lepore, a professor of American history at Har- | technology, engineering and mathematics] nonsense. 
vard and a staff writer at The New Yorker, has writ- | I wrote an essay for The New Yorker in 2014, “The 
ten multiple award-winning books, Disruption Machine,” in which I 
among them 2011’s The Whites of Their umm, argue that Silicon Valley’s idea of 
Eyes: The Tea Party Revolution and the disruptive innovation is a fallacy. For 


LEFT SOURCE IMAGES: COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS [4]; BETTMANN ARCHIVE/GETTY [4]; TOP RIGHT: POLAR LIGHTS/ISTOCK/GETTY 


BY 
Battle Over American History; 2013’s example, Facebook’s thing is “Move 
Book of Ages, about Benjamin Frank- ANNA MENTA fast and break things.” That involves 
lin’s sister Jane; and 2014’s best-selling W @annalikestweets an abdication of the past, because if 
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you think about the past, you will only 
produce incremental change. It’s like, 
“Oh no, you might actually change 
things slowly!” And that is actually 


what youre supposed to do. Disrup- 


tive innovation became a fantasy of 
technological change, but it’s spilled 
into politics too. It’s sold to you as a 
virtue: The less you know, the better. 


What do you think is lacking in 
American history textbooks? 

There are four main problems. One is 
that there is no religion in American 
history textbooks. It’s a blind spot of 


our historians. When I was a gradu- 


ate student, there was critique from 


the Christian right about the secu- 


lar regulation of higher education. I 
pooh-poohed that argument then, but 
religion was a force in American pol- 
itics. Jefferson’s notion that “all men 
are created equal” [in the Declaration 
of Independence] is not the same 
as ours today, which is piggybacked 
onto a spiritual notion of Christian 


equality. Abolitionists and other evan- 


gelicals believed in the equality of all 


men and women before God, regard- 


less of color. There’s a deep doctrinal 
commitment to that idea, but it came 
decades after the Declaration. 
Another problem is that the stories 
are racially segregated. It’s like, [cheery 
voice], “Jackson was elected, then Van 


Buren!” And in a text box on a sepa- 
rate page [ominous voice], “The domes- 


tic slave trade was accelerated.” As if 
those things are unrelated! It’s a weird 
segregation that makes no sense. As a 
kid, I remember thinking, So all this 
was going on, but then also slavery? 
They’re happening at the same time, 
so what is the relationship? 

Then, on women’s stuff there’s just 
nothing—some twee nonsense about 
Abigail Adams, then Betty Friedan and 
Gloria Steinem make a cameo. That’s 
the end of our story! It’s a complete 
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dismissal of women as political and 
historical actors. 

And, finally, there’s no technol- 
ogy in accounts of our past. There’s 
weirdly no STEM! [Laughs.] We know 
now that there is a relationship 
between technology, communication 
and our political culture. But that’s 
been the case since the printing press. 


You started writing in 2015, when 
Barack Obama was president. Was 
Donald Trump even on your mind? 
I knew it wouldn't be done before the 
next election—and I wrote strictly 
chronologically—but I figured 
Obama’s inauguration was a great 
ending. In 2016, when polls suggested 
that Hillary Clinton was going to win, 
I figured I'd mention it in an epilogue. 
And then Trump won. I thought, I 
have to include this election because 
it’s politically mystifying. I knew 
everybody would have questions: 
What does it mean? Is this a new 
direction? Or were we already going 
in this direction, and we just didn’t 
see it? It was an unhappy decision, 
because it’s hard to offer a satisfying 
answer to those questions as a histo- 
rian; we don’t have perspective yet. 
So I had to do two things: One, 
write an account of the American past 
in which Trump is not an inexplicable 
coda in a book that seems to be going 
in a completely different direction. 
And, two, not write an account of the 
American past in which it seems like 
the inevitable last chapter. 


“Disruptive 
innovation, a fantasy 
of technological 
change, is sold 

as avirtue: The less 
you know, the better.” 


The themes of These Truths do 
seem particularly relevant to this 
administration. Did you rewrite any 
of the book after Trump’s win? 

The main themes were always there. 
I had the title from the start too; it 
was always going to be about the obli- 
gation of citizens of a democracy to 
have shared knowledge with which to 
make decisions. Maybe those things 
seem overdetermined now, but they 
were there long before Trump was 
elected. Remember, in 2005, Stephen 
Colbert coined the term truthiness. 
PolitiFact was founded in 2007. The 
fact-checking fetish has been around 
for a lot longer than we now perceive. 


In the section “Battle Lines,” you 
break down “a civil cold war” 
between liberals and conservatives, 
giving much credit to ’70s activist 
Phyllis Schlafly for her takedown of 
the Equal Rights Amendment. Why 
spend so much time on her? 

Schlafly doesn’t get anything near the 
credit she should—even from fellow 
conservatives—as one of the leading 
political figures of the 20th century. 
Liberals just dismiss her as a crank. 
But she is like an octopus with tenta- 
cles, reaching across the conservative 
movement. I don’t agree with Schlafly 
about the [Equal Rights Amendment], 
but she was an incredible organizer. 
She’s also a through line from the 
Cold War era to Trump; the last thing 
she did before she died in 2016 was 
to endorse him. One of the arguments 
in “Battle Lines” is how the failure to 
come to a political settlement about 
equal rights for women haunts the 
democracy to this day. 


What, in your view, are mistakes 
liberals have made in recent years 
to contribute to our political divide? 
I find the callout culture to be 
just plain vicious. I can’t identify a 
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political, social or economic cause 
that it’s actually advanced. I don’t 
know if that’s a big tactical error that 
people in a boardroom in Washington 
made so much asa parcel of a broad- 
ening failure of compassion. 

I also feel frustration toward what 
are called the Atari Democrats—the 
Democratic National Committee out- 
look from Gary Hart onward. It’s that 
Clinton-Gore attitude of “Let’s get all 
our money from these rich people in 
tech centers, and then we don’t need 
the white working class anymore.” 
This was even before Silicon Valley 
and then certainly after it. I have no 
use for technological utopianism. 


Has the internet affected the way 
you do your job as a historian? 

The biggest problem is that people 
don’t archive, which makes it harder to 
write about very recent history. I pro- 
filed Brewster Kahle, who invented the 
internet archive the Wayback Machine. 
I titled the article “The Cobweb” 


RUTHS 


because that’s what the web is: You 
could blow, and it would be gone. 
Archivists all over the country are 
working on this—there are forums 
about digital archiving. But the 
daily lives of ordinary people? Fifty 
years from now, I’m sorry, but no 
one’s going to have your Facebook 
page. That stuff will be gone. Or, if it 
does get kept, it will become useless 
because a search engine is not a viable 
means for doing scholarly research. 
The asymmetry of the historical 
record is only widening, not narrow- 
ing, and that fills me with despair. 


MAKING HISTORY “Some history books 
fail to criticize the United States,” Lepore 
writes in her introduction. “Other’s do 
nothing but. This book is neither kind.” 


Think of the [Works Progress Admin- 
istration] chronicling the Okies, or 
Ralph Ellison interviewing people in 
Harlem in the 40s, asking, “What’s 
life like?” We expect that people are 
chronicling narcissistically their every 
second, and yet the people that I’'d be 
most interested to hear from, this 
group we call “the undocumented’— 
we actually say that; it’s like dystopian 
fiction!—are not on Facebook. 


You end with Plato’s “ship of state” 
metaphor. In America’s case, that 
means rebuilding, then learning 
“how to navigate by the stars.” 
Part of that is my anti-algorithm atti- 
tude: I’m against having a machine fix 
our problems, so “navigating by the 
stars,” instead of by your GPS. Look at 
the world around you with your own, 
true, God-given powers of observation 
and compassion, and think about 
what would be in the public good. 

I used the ship metaphor because 
of a story about Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, who wrote a poem [1849’s 

“The Building of the Ship”] about the 
ship of state that ended with its crash- 
ing. Charles Sumner [a Civil War-era 
senator from Massachusetts] came 
over for dinner and said, “Man, you 
cannot run that poem! The country 
needs you to write a better frickin’ 
ending for your stupid poem!” So 
Longfellow wrote a new ending; it’s 
very stirring and inspires Lincoln to 
write some of his greatest speeches. 

This makes it seem like ’m com- 
paring myself to Longfellow and 
Lincoln, and I’m not! I’m just saying, 
as a scholar, it’s important to say, “The 
ship is now sinking.” But as a citizen, 
you're supposed to say, “There’s still 
time to save it.” 
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Power Shift 


Germany's lofty goal of switching to renewable 
energy gets a gritty reality check 


ON A BLAZING HOT AUGUST DAY 

on Germany’s Baltic Sea coast, 
a few hundred tourists skip the beach 
to visit the “Fascination Offshore 
Wind” exhibition, held in the port 
of Mukran at the Arkona wind park. 
They stand facing the sea, gawking 
at white fiberglass blades, which at 


250 feet are longer than the wing- 


to concrete pilings driven deep into 
the seabed 20 miles offshore. By 
early 2019, Arkona is expected to 
generate 385 megawatts, enough 


electricity to power 400,000 homes. 


“We really would like to give 
the public an idea of 


What we are going tO guy 


do here,” says Silke 


> 


BLOWIN’ IN THE WIND A turbine 
owned by German energy company E.On. 
Right: Pipes for Nord Stream 2, which 
will supply Russian gas to Europe. 


Had the tourists turned their backs 
to the sea and faced inland, they 
would have taken in an equally mon- 
umental sight, though this one isn’t 
on the day’s agenda: giant steel pipes 
coated in gray concrete, stacked five 
high and laid out in long rows on a 
stretch of dirt. The port manager 
tells me that the rows of 40-foot-long, 
4-foot-thick pipes are so big that they 
can be seen from outer space. They are 
destined for the Nord Stream 2 pipe- 
line, a colossus that, when completed 
next year, will extend nearly 800 miles 
from Russia to Germany, bringing 
twice the amount of gas that a current 
pipeline carries. 

The two projects, whose cargo 
yards are within a few hundred feet 
of each other, provide a contrast 
between Germany’s dream of renew- 
able energy and the political realities 
of cheap Russian gas. In 2010, Ger- 
many announced an ambitious goal of 
generating 80 percent of its electricity 
from renewable sources by 2050. In 
2011, it doubled down on the commit- 
ment by deciding to shut down every 
last nuclear power plant in the coun- 
try by 2022. The German government 
has paid more than $600 billion to 
citizens and companies that generate 
solar and wind power. As a result, the 
generating capacity from renewable 
sources has soared: In 2017, a third 
of the nation’s electricity came from 
wind, solar, hydropower and biogas, 
up from 3.6 percent in 1990. 

But Germany’s lofty vision has run 
into a gritty reality: Replacing fossil 
fuels and nuclear power in one of 


BY 
span of a 747 aircraft. Those blades, | Steen, a manager at 


they’re told, will soon be spinning | Arkona.“Toletthemsay,  panreELLaA CHESLOW 
atop 60 wind-turbine towers bolted | ‘Wow, impressive!” W @Dacheslow 


the largest industrial nations in the 
world is politically more difficult and 
expensive than planners thought. It 
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has forced Germany to put the 
brakes on its ambitious renewables 
program, ramp up its investments in 
fossil fuels and, to some extent, put 
its leadership role in the fight against 
climate change on hold. 

The trouble lies with Germany’s 
electricity grid. Solar and wind power 
call for more complex and expensive 
distribution networks than conven- 
tional large power plants do. “What 
the Germans were good at was get- 
ting new technology into the market, 
like wind and solar power,” said Arne 
Jungjohann, author of Energy Democ- 
racy: Germany’s ENERGIEWENDE to 
Renewables. To achieve its goals, “Ger- 
many needs to overhaul its whole grid.” 


THE NORTH-SOUTH CONUNDRUM 

The boom in wind power has created 
an unanticipated mismatch between 
supply and demand. Big wind tur- 
bines, especially offshore plants 
such as Arkona, produce powerful, 
concentrated gusts of energy. That’s 
good when the factory that needs 
that energy is nearby and the wind 
kicks up during working hours. It’s 
another matter when factories are 
hundreds of miles away. 

In Germany, wind farms tend 
to be located in the blustery north. 
Many of the nation’s big factories 
lie in the south, which also happens 
to be where most of the country’s 
nuclear plants are being mothballed. 
Getting that power from north to 
south is problematic. On windy days, 
northern wind farms generate too 
much energy for the grid to handle. 
Power lines get overloaded. To cope, 
grid operators ask wind farms to dis- 
connect their turbines from the grid— 
those elegant blades that tourists so 
admired sit idle. To ensure a supply 
of power, operators employ backup 
generators at great expense. These 
so-called re-dispatching costs ran to 


1.4 billion euros ($1.6 billion) last year. 
The solution is to build more 
power transmission lines to take 
the excess wind from northern wind 
farms to southern factories. A grid 
expansion project is underway to do 
exactly that. Nearly 5,000 miles of 
new transmission lines, at a cost of 
billions of euros, will be paid for by 
utility customers. So far, less than a 
fifth of the lines have been built. 


Advocates of 
renewables are up in 
arms, accusing the 
government o 


and making 
planning impossible. 


The grid expansion is “catastrophi- 
cally behind schedule,” Energy Minis- 
ter Peter Altmaier told the Handelsblatt 
business newspaper in August. Among 
the setbacks: citizens living along the 
route of four high-voltage power lines 
have demanded the cables be buried 
underground, which has added to the 
time and expense. The lines won’t be 
finished before 2025—three years after 
the last nuclear power plant is due to 
close down. 

With this backlog, the government 
has put the brakes on wind power, 
reducing the number of new con- 
tracts for farms and curtailing the 
amount it pays for renewable energy. 

“In the past, we have focused too much 
on the mere expansion of renewable 
energy capacity,” Joachim Pfeiffer, a 
spokesman for the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, wrote to Newsweek. “We 
failed to synchronize this expansion 
of generation with grid expansion.” 
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Advocates of renewables are up 
in arms, accusing the government 
of suffocating their industry and 
making planning impossible. Thou- 
sands of people lost their jobs in the 
wind industry, according to Wol- 
fram Axthelm, CEO of the German 
Wind Energy Association. “For 2019 
and 2020, we see a highly problem- 
atic situation for the industry,” he 
wrote in an email. 


FUELING THE GAP 

Nord Stream 2, by contrast, is pro- 
ceeding according to schedule. A 
beige and black barge, Castoro 10, 
hauls dozens of lengths of giant pipe 
off Germany’s Baltic Sea coast, where 
a welding machine connects them for 
lowering onto the seabed. 

The $11 billion project is funded 
by Russian state gas monopoly Gaz- 
prom and five European investors, 
at no direct cost to the German 
taxpayer. It is slated to cross the 
territorial waters of five countries— 
Germany, Russia, Finland, Sweden 
and Denmark. All but Denmark have 
approved the route. “We have good 
reason to believe that after four gov- 
ernments said yes, that Denmark will 
also approve the pipeline,” says Nord 
Stream 2 spokesman Jens Mueller. 

Construction of the pipeline off 
Finland began in September, and the 
gas is expected to start flowing in 
late 2019, giving Russia leverage to 
increase its share of the European gas 
market. It already provides a third 
of the gas used in the EU and will 
likely provide more after the Neth- 
erlands stops its gas production in 
2030. President Donald Trump has 
called the pipeline “a very bad thing 


CLIMATE MIND CHANGE 

Merkel has scrapped her pledge 
to slash carbon emissions to 40 
percent of 1990 levels by 2020. 
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for NATO” and said that “Germany is 
totally controlled by Russia.” U.S. sena- 
tors have threatened sanctions against 
companies involved in the project. 
Ukraine and Poland are concerned 
the new pipeline will make older pipe- 
lines in their territories irrelevant. 
German leaders are also wary of 
dependence on Russia but are under 
considerable pressure to deliver 
energy to industry. Indeed, among 
the pipeline’s investors are German 
companies that want to run their fac- 
tories, like BASF’s Wintershall subsid- 
iary and Uniper, the German utility. 
“It’s not that Germany is naive,” says 
Kirsten Westphal, an energy expert 


A resurgence in coal 
helped raise carbon 
emissions in 2015 and 
2016, maintaining 
Germany’s place as 
Europe's largest 
carbon emitter. 


at the German Institute for Inter- 
national and Security Affairs. It’s 
just pragmatic. “Economically, the 
judgment is that yes, this gas will be 
needed, we have an import gap to fill.” 

The electricity transmission 
problem has also opened an oppor- 
tunity for lignite coal, the most car- 
bon-intensive fuel available and the 
source for nearly a quarter of Ger- 
many’s power. Mining companies 
are expanding their operations in 
coal-rich regions to strip out the fuel 
while it is still relevant. In the village 
of Pédelwitz, 155 miles south of Ber- 
lin, most houses feature a white sign 
with the logo of Mibrag, the German 
mining giant, which has paid nearly 
all the 130 residents to relocate. The 
company plans to level the village and 
scrape lignite that lies below the soil. 

A resurgence in coal helped raise 
carbon emissions in 2015 and 2016 
(2017 saw a slight decline), main- 
taining Germany’s place as Europe’s 
largest carbon emitter. Chancellor 
Angela Merkel has scrapped her 
pledge to slash carbon emissions to 
40 percent of 1990 levels by the year 
2020. Several members have threat- 
ened to resign from her policy com- 
mission on coal if the government 
allows utility company RWE to mine 
for lignite in Hambach Forest. 

Only a few years ago, during the 
Paris climate talks, Germany led the 
EU in pushing for ambitious plans 
to curb emissions. Now, it seems to 
be having second thoughts. Recently, 
the European Union’s climate chief, 
Miguel Arias Canete, suggested EU 
nations step up their commitment 
to reduce carbon emissions by 45 
percent of 1990 levels instead of 40 
percent by 2030. “I think we should 
first stick to the goals we have already 
set ourselves,” Merkel replied. “I don’t 
think permanently setting ourselves 
new goals makes any sense.” & 
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‘Machismo in This 
Country Is Killing Us’ 


In Mexico, women face increasing discrimination and violence. But an unprecedented 
wave of women in government is giving many hope for change 


EVER SINCE SHE WAS A YOUNG 
girl growing up in the rough 
suburbs of Mexico City, Citlalli 
Hernandez had big political dreams. 
“T always thought that something was 
wrong with the country, that I had to 
do something to transform it,” says 
the 28-year-old. “I wanted to be the 
first woman president.” 

Inacountry that ranks 81st in the 
world for gender equality, accord- 
ing to the World Economic Forum, 
such ambitions have been far-flung: 
When Hernandez was growing up in 
the early 90s, women held just 8.4 
percent of seats in the lower house 


and 4.7 percent in the Senate. “In 
Mexico, it’s still hard for people to 
understand that women can have 
power,” she says. “Unfortunately, 
in politics, men have always had 
greater opportunities.” 

But Hernandez was undeterred. In 
2014, she joined Morena, a political 


party newly founded by a fiery left- 


ist with presidential aspirations of 
his own: Andrés Man- 


uel Lopez Obrador. A gue 


year later, she ran for 
a seat in Mexico City’s 
local congress and 
won. Then, on July 1, 


BY 


OSCAR LOPEZ 


alongside the presidental victory of 
Lopez Obrador, Hernandez became 
the youngest person elected to the 
Senate in the country’s history. 

Her win was part of a political 
revolution for women in Mexico. 
That night, Mexico City voters also 
elected a woman, Claudia Shein- 
baum, as their next mayor, arguably 
the second-most important elected 
position in the country. Women 
also won enough seats to make up 
half of most state houses. But the big 
achievement was the national legisla- 
ture: When Hernandez took her seat 
in the Senate on September 1, she was 
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one of over 300 women entering Con- 
gress, meaning that, for the first time 
ever, there will be nearly total gender 
equality in both houses. 

As a result, Mexico ranks fourth 
in the world for women’s legislative 
representation; by contrast, the U.S. 
ranks 102nd, with only 23 women 
serving in the U.S. Senate and 84 in 
the House of Representatives, making 
up less than 20 percent of the lower 
chamber’s members. “It’s a historic 
opportunity to advance the rights of 
women,” says Hernandez. “That’s why 
it falls on us to spread the example 
and inspire many more women to 
break cultural biases.” 

The sweep could have far-reaching 
implications for everything from 
workplace protections to abortion 
rights to the country’s gender pay 
gap. And female legislators seem to 
have an enthusiastic ally in Lopez 
Obrador; for the first time, there 
will be gender parity in the presi- 
dential Cabinet, with women set to 
head key departments, such as econ- 
omy, energy and labor, when he takes 
office on December 1. 

Among them is former supreme 
court justice Olga Sanchez Cordero, 
the incoming secretary of govern- 
ment, one of the most powerful roles 
in the next administration. During 
the campaign, she promoted a docu- 
ment known as “Femsplaining” that 
offered solutions to tackle the most 
pressing problems facing women in 
Mexico, including domestic violence, 
workplace abuse and underemploy- 
ment. She has even vowed to decrimi- 
nalize abortion once Lopez Obrador is 
in power. “We're going to change this 
patriarchal system into a system of 
family democracy,’ Sanchez Cordero 
said with a shake of her fist at a recent 
press conference. “That is my project.” 

Implementing these proposals 
won't be easy. Mexico remains a 
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mostly conservative Catholic country, 
where abortion is fully legal only in 
Mexico City. Even more problematic 
is a historic cultural hostility toward 
women that often ends in violence. 
The country is in the grips of a fem- 
icide epidemic, where women are 
killed specifically because of their 
gender. In 2017, 3,256 women were 
murdered across the country, up 
from 2,790 the year before. 

“This violence is the result of 
social, cultural practices and poli- 
cies that endorse, that tolerate the 
aggressive behavior of men,” says 
Georgina Cardenas, a gender studies 
expert at Mexico’s National Autono- 
mous University. “Machismo in this 
country is killing us.” 

Having more women in office is 
an important first step in changing 
both the social attitudes and legal 
frameworks that lead to violence, 
says Cardenas: “Symbolically, it’s seen 
that of course women have the same 
capabilities as men to be in positions 
of power. And it’s often these same 
women who promote agendas in 
favor of gender equality.” 

For women in Mexico, who won 
the right to vote 65 years ago, gender 
parity has been a long time coming. 
But unlike the wave of women cur- 
rently running for office in the U.S., 
which was spurred by anti-Trump 
activism and the #MeToo movement, 
this new class of Mexican politicians 
is the result of government reforms 


“We’re going to 
change this 
patriarchal system 


into asystem of 
family democracy.” 


designed to upend a power structure 
that has locked women out of pub- 
lic life. “The feminist movement in 
Mexico has spent years asking for 
this,” says Araceli Damian, a Mexican 
congresswoman who is also part of 
Lopez Obrador’s Morena party. 

The process began in earnest in 
2003, when Mexico implemented 
a 30 percent quota for female can- 
didates on ballot papers (in Mexico, 
parties decide who runs for office, 
not individual candidates). At the 
time, women held just 17 percent of 
seats in the lower house. The quota 
was then raised to 40 percent in the 
2009 elections. 

But according to Damian, power 
brokers in major parties found ways 
to cheat the system, running female 
candidates in districts where they 
were likely to lose. If they won, offi- 
cials would push them to resign and 
replace them with men. 

Significant change didn’t come 
until 2011, when a major court deci- 
sion required parties to fully comply 
with the gender quota. Three years 
later, an amendment to the Mexican 
Constitution mandated an equal 
number of men and women candi- 
dates in federal and state legislatures. 

“The rules have been written to make 
sure that the cheating that went on 
won't work,” says Magda Hinojosa, 
an associate professor of political 
science at Arizona State University, 
who has followed Mexico’s gender 
parity laws closely. “It will cement the 
tremendous gains that women have 
made—gains that won't be reversed.” 

The steady increase of women in 
politics is having a significant impact 
on Mexican law: A 2011 study from 
the University of California, San Diego, 
found that “female legislators intro- 
duce the vast majority of women’s 
interest bills...[which] overwhelmingly 
promote feminist, progressive visions 
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For the first time, there 

will be nearly total gender equality in the 
Mexican legislature. Clockwise from top left: 
Hernandez; Sanchez Cordero; abortion rights 
activists; Sheinbaum with Lopez Obrador. 


of women’s rights and roles.” 

At a September 6 press conference 
in Mexico City, newly elected female 
senators from all parties gathered to 
announce a plan to reform 15 articles 
of the Mexican Constitution to extend 
the gender parity mandate to the exec- 
utive and judicial branches. Senator 
Kenia Lopez said the proposal would 
help “eliminate discrimination, exclu- 
sion, abuse, violence and the constant 
risk of violation of women’s rights and 
fundamental freedoms.” 

But perhaps more important, says 
Hinojosa, is how this increased repre- 
sentation may shift Mexican culture 
and society more broadly. “Seeing 
women in office brings about tre- 
mendous social change,” she says. “It 
sends a message that women are val- 
ued, that women absolutely belong in 
politics and everywhere else.” 

Challenges remain, including 
opposition from other women. Of 
particular concern for abortion 
activists: The rise of the conservative 
Social Encounter Party, a hard-right 
evangelical group that saw a boost in 
the last election due to an alliance 
with the Morena party. 

For the new crop of female poli- 
ticians, however, the greatest worry 
remains the femicide epidemic and 
the impunity that runs rampant in 
Mexico’s criminal justice system, dis- 
proportionately affecting women. A 
2013 study from the National Cit- 
izen Femicide Observatory found 
that only 1.6 percent of murder 
cases investigated as femicides in 
Mexico end in sentencing. “It’s the 
big moment,” says Hernandez, the 
young senator, who is too focused on 
her new job to entertain the idea of 
running for president one day. 

But the reality of a woman pres- 
ident? Of that Hernandez has no 
doubt. “I think it will come a lot 
sooner than we think.” 
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DISTORTED VISION 
Putin has given “every 
Russian a pride in belonging 
to a great nation. The 
problem is that self-image 
is based on an absolutely 
false picture of the world, in 
which everyone is an enemy.” 
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VLADIMIR PUTIN SAYS HIS COUNTRY 
IS IMPERVIOUS TO THREATS FROM THE WEST. 
BUT AIM 
TO UPEND THAT CLAIM. WASHINGTON’S NEW MOOD: 
‘PUNISH RUSSIA AS HARD AS POSSIBLE’ 
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HERE USED TO BE A BAR IN DOWNTOWN 

Moscow called Sanctions, featuring cari- 
catures of Western politicians and serving only Rus- 
sian booze—a one-stop summation of President 
Vladimir Putin’s attitude toward the efforts of the 
U.S. and Europe to economically kneecap his coun- 
try. Putin and his Kremlin-controlled propaganda 
machine have a history of shrugging off sanctions, 
despite a 55 percent crash in the value of the ruble, 
a collapse in foreign investment and rising infla- 
tion. Russia, Putin boasts, will always survive the 
West’s efforts to destroy it. 

That narrative will be aggressively tested in 
the coming months should the U.S. government 
make good on the harshest economic sanctions 
ever imposed on Russia. 

There are three separate efforts to inflict 
economic pain. On September 12, President Don- 
ald Trump signed an executive order that declared 
election interference a “national emergency” and 
authorized sanctions on foreign companies, in- 
stitutions or individual meddling. The Office of 
National Intelligence would take charge of assessing 
any potential interference. Although the executive 
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order isn’t directed solely at Russia—the admin- 
istration said it was also concerned about China, 
Iran and North Korea—it was instigated by Russian 
hacking during the 2016 election, currently being 
investigated by special counsel Robert Mueller. 

Trump’s order was an attempt to forestall Con- 
gress, which, on the same day, voted through the 
first stage of legislation aimed at more severe and 
pointed punishment of Russian election interfer- 
ence. Trump’s cordiality toward Putin has been 
startling—as in Helsinki this past July, when he 
appeared to credit Putin’s denials of election inter- 
ference over the unanimous conclusions of his own 
intelligence services. He was also slow to implement 
an earlier sanctions bill passed by Congress last year. 

But with widespread support for a tougher line 
on Russia in Congress and within Trump’s admin- 
istration, the U.S. president has been forced to bow 
to prevailing sentiment. “We felt it was important 
to demonstrate that the president was taking com- 
mand of this issue,” national security adviser John 
Bolton said of Trump’s executive order. 

The measures under consideration in Congress— 
known as the Defending American Security From 


Top: Trump with Putin 
at their joint press 
conference in Helsinki 
in July, when the U.S. 
president credited 

the Russian leader’s 
denials over election 
interference. Right: 
Pump jacks in Siberia. Oil 
and gas account for 70 
percent of total exports. 
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Kremlin Aggression Act—seek to deter further Rus- 


sian interference in elections by effectively cutting 


off the country from the world economy. The pro- 


posals include banning major Russian banks from 
capital markets and freezing overseas acquisitions 


by Russian gas and oil companies, as well as shut- 


ting down Russian botnets and the companies that 


host them. In addition, there would be an investi- 
gation into the personal wealth of Putin and mem- 


bers of the Russian elite. 
The bill is set to do more damage to Russia than a 
“tactical nuclear weapon,” Senate Foreign Relations 


RUSSIA 


Chairman Bob Corker of Tennessee, one of the 
bill’s many Republican supporters, told reporters 
on August 20. Other Republican supporters include 
former House Speaker Newt Gingrich, who called 
Trump’s friendliness to Putin in Helsinki “the most 
serious mistake of his presidency.” 

“We are going into a different phase now,” says one 
senior Obama-era official who was directly involved 
in drafting sanctions against Moscow between 2014 
and 2016, and who is not authorized to speak on 
the record. “The original intent was to show [Putin] 
how closely interlinked the Russian economy was to 

the global economy, not 
to shut down the Russian 
economy. The idea was 


CAS dS SET TO DO MORE DAMAGE,J HAN (6 tomar hen Russian 


actical nuciear weapon, SAID aggression” in Ukraine 


FOREIGN RELATIONS CHAIRMAN 
ONE OF ITS MANY REPUBLICAN SUPPORTERS. the political climate in 


(i —- 


B CORKER, But now, four years a 


Washington has changed. 

“After the [2016 electoral] 
hacking the mood has become ‘Punish Russia as 
hard as possible. Turn the screws all the way.” 

The congressional effort runs parallel to a third 
set of sanctions, imposed by the Treasury and 
State Department on August 22 in response to the 
attempted nerve-agent poisoning of ex-spy Sergei 
Skripal and three others in Salisbury, England, in 
March. These are based on a violation of a 1991 U.S. 
law that requires the president to act against any 
country that has “used chemical or biological weap- 
ons in violation of international law.” The measures 
require Russia to allow international inspectors 
into its secret chemical weapons facilities within 
90 days or face even more stringent punishment. 
Effectively, the U.S. is on course to brand Russia 
a state sponsor of chemical weapons terrorism 
alongside North Korea and Iran. 

Asa result, Russia can no longer receive high-tech 
U.S. goods, such as superfast computers, state-of-the- 
art oil exploration machinery and lasers. The mea- 
sure is intended to hit the economy where it hurts 
the most: in the oil extraction and arms industries. 

Russia has already dismissed the idea of allow- 
ing inspectors. So come November, the Treasury 
is expected to turn those screws even tighter, and 
that could include Iran-style restrictions on Russian 
banks and companies doing business in the West. 

And there’s more: Additional measures under 
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consideration, by both Congress and the Treasury 
Department, are the sanctioning of Russian local 
and international sovereign bonds—a third of 
which are held by foreign investors—and a full- 
scale investigation into Russian officials’ money 
abroad. This would be followed by a much wider 
version of the asset freezes and visa bans already 
imposed on a handful of Putin cronies by earlier 
rounds of sanctions. 
It might be time to reopen that bar. 


‘A Global Plot to Destroy Russia’ 

THE PRESSURE TO PUNISH RUSSIA PUT TRUMP INA 
political and diplomatic bind. He seemed to 
attempt to reposition himself as a hard-liner on 
Russia in a July tweet, adding a curious prediction: 


that the Kremlin would again interfere in Novem- 


ber’s midterm elections—on the side of Democrats. 
“Tm very concerned that Russia will be fighting very 
hard to have an impact on the upcoming Election. 


Based on the fact that no President has been tough- 


er on Russia than me, they will be pushing very 
hard for the Democrats,” the president tweeted. 
“They definitely don’t want Trump!” 


Still, the president continues to resist criti- 


cizing Putin directly. The warmth he displayed 
toward the Russian leader in Helsinki was likely 


instigated by his antipathy toward special coun- 
sel Robert Mueller and the ongoing investiga- 


tion into collusion between Trump’s campaign 
and Russia. For much of the first 200 days of the 
Trump administration, there were effectively “two 
separate Russia policies in America—Trump’s and 


I,» 


Congress’s,” says Vladimir Vasiliyev of the Russian 


Academy of Sciences’ Institute for U.S. and Cana- 


dian Studies, a think tank. “It is clear that one is 
conciliatory and constructive, the other hostile.” 


Trump’s signing of the executive order on Sep- 


tember 12, therefore, marked a decisive victory for 
Russia hawks over the president. Instead of the reset 
of relations Trump promised in Helsinki, the U.S. is 
heading for all-out economic warfare with Moscow. 

Less clear, of course, is how Putin and Russian 
citizens will respond. Every time Russia has violated 


international law—by annexing the Ukrainian ter- 
ritory of Crimea in 2014, for instance, or interfer- 


ing in the 2016 USS. presidential elections—the U.S. 
and European Union have announced packages of 
economic sanctions on the Kremlin. None has put 
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VIOLATION NATION 
Clockwise from top: A 
forensic tent where Sergei 
Skirpal was found in 
Salisbury, England; Putin 
visits Crimea after Russia 
annexed the Ukraine 
territory in 2014; Russian 
forces in Syria, before 
posters of allies Putin and 
President Bashar al-Assad; 
a U.S. polling station on 
November 8, 2016. 
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a dent in Putin’s popularity ratings, or changed Rus- 
sia’s aggressive behavior in Syria, Ukraine or toward 
the regime’s opponents at home. 

Until now, Putin has countered sanctions by 
blaming a slumping economy on foreign ene- 
mies, a narrative pushed at home by the Kremlin’s 
near-total control of the Russian media landscape. 
Franz Klintsevich, a member of the Defense Com- 
mittee of Russia’s upper house of parliament, re- 
cently told state television that the sanctions were 
part of a “multifaceted global plot to destroy Rus- 
sia.” The Kremlin-controlled media have dismissed 
economic penalties as ineffective 
and more damaging to the West 
than to Russia. 

Putin denounced Congress’s 
proposed Defending American 
Security bill as “boorish,” “beyond 
all reasonable bounds” and “abso- 
lutely unlawful from the point 
of view of international law.” He 
promised that Russia would retal- 
iate. “When will our response 
follow? What will it be? That will 
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AND THAT, HO 
LOOK AT IT, IS THE U.S.” 


depend on the final version of the draft law, which 
is now being debated in the U.S. Senate.” 

The reaction to the September 12 sanctions 
included top Russian officials denouncing U.S. “hys- 
teria,” declaring Russia to be mighty enough to go it 
alone. “Our electronics are far more advanced than 
America’s,” Sergei Zheleznyak, deputy chairman of 
the Russian Duma, or lower house of parliament, 
told Russian television. 

In fact, Russia produces no international 
brands of telephones or computers, and the only 
airplane it makes, the Sukhoi Superjet, depends on 
French avionics and engines. Russia’s one major 
export, accounting for nearly 52 percent of fed- 
eral income and 70 percent of total exports, is oil 
and gas, with arms, steel and aluminum making 
up most of the rest. 

Russia’s Federation Council, parliament’s up- 
per house, has begun drafting a raft of counter- 
sanctions that could include banning the export 
of Russian-made rocket boosters to the U.S. (cur- 
rently used by NASA to supply to the Internation- 
al Space Station). And Deputy Foreign Minister 
Sergei Ryabkov threatened on Russian state TV to 
retaliate against the U.S. by using what he called 
the “info-component” of Russia’s power, a seeming 
signal for a new round of interference in U.S. poli- 
tics by Russian hackers. When pressed to elaborate 
by the talk show’s host, Ryabkov added cryptically, 

“Our methods will work. They'll be effective—I’m 
certain of that.” 

Despite the Kremlin’s downplaying of the 
impact of sanctions, Washington “undoubtedly 
has the power to strangle Russia’s economy if it so 
wishes,” says the Obama-era official. “The question 
is whether consequences of that are in [America’s] 
real interests.” 


“A SANCTIONS WAR IS LIKE 
A LONG-DISTANCE RACE. IT 
WILL BE WON BY A A 


ECTIVELY Sironger 
more patient. 
EVER YOU 
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Already, a perfect storm of falling oil prices and 
Western sanctions has crashed the value of major 
Russian corporations. In August 2008, Gazprom, 
Russia’s state-owned energy giant, was valued at 
$261 billion to Apple’s $131 billion. Ten years later, 
under pressure from falling energy prices and U.S. 
and EU sanctions, Gazprom’s market capitalization 
has fallen to $52 billion, while Apple has become 
the world’s first trillion-dollar company. 

“The quality of life and wealth of ordinary Russians 
[has] obviously dropped,” says Ilya Zaslavskiy, head 


THE U.S. IS ON COURSE 
TO BRAND RUSSIA 


OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS 
TERRORISM ALONGSIDE 
NORTH KOREA AND IRAN. 


of research at the Free Russia Foundation, a Wash- 
ington, D.C.-based nongovernmental organization. 

At the same, he adds, the fortunes of Russia’s oli- 
garchs have remained largely untouched. Putin’s 

“various confidants that have been targeted [by per- 
sonal sanctions] still have lots of money in offshore 
accounts, so they only feel threatened, not bitten.” 

So far, the Kremlin’s propaganda machine has 
allowed Putin to weather the 55 percent drop in the 
value of the ruble since 2014, as well as rising infla- 
tion. His approval figures in late August remained 
above 80 percent (though unpopular pension 
reforms, due to the flagging economy, threaten 
to put a dent in that). A poll by the Pew Research 
Center that month showed that while 47 percent 
of Russians believe that sanctions have so far had 
a “serious” impact on the economy, 58 percent 
expressed “strong confidence” in Putin’s ability to 
handle international affairs. 

The new U.S. sanctions, however, would likely 
change that by isolating Russia from the world econ- 
omy in an unprecedented way. If Congress decides 
to target overseas projects by Russian state energy 
giants, the future of the Nord Stream 2 pipeline—a 
multibillion-dollar partnership between Russia’s gas 
giant Gazprom and French, Austrian, U.K.-Dutch 
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and German power behemoths—would be in doubt. 
The pipeline is designed to deliver 55 billion cubic 
meters of natural gas to Europe under the Baltic Sea, 
bypassing current transit routes through Ukraine. 

The EU is watching carefully. In early August, 
it imposed sanctions on six Russian construction 
companies involved in building a vast new bridge 
linking mainland Russia to the annexed territory 
of Crimea. If the EU should join the U.S. in harsher 
sanctions against, for example, Gazprom, it would 
sink Nord Stream 2. 

The Skripal attack has already 
put the EU on high alert. In early 
September, the U.K. government 
announced that police had gath- 
ered enough evidence to charge 
two Russian citizens, identified as 
officers of Russia’s military intel- 
ligence service, the GRU, with the 
attempted murder of the former 
spy and his daughter, as well as 
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NATURE OF FORCE 

Top: A Sukhoi Superjet 
100—the only plane 
manufactured in Russia— 
depends on EU parts. Left, 
from top: Russian citizens 
celebrating an anniversary 
of the annexation of 
Crimea; a road rail bridge 
now connects Crimea with 
the Russian mainland. It 
opened for traffic in May. 


with violations of chemical weapons laws. The two 
suspects, who flew back to Russia immediately after 
the poisoning, claim they were sports nutritionists. 
(Russian Foreign Ministry spokeswoman Maria 
Zakharova responded that their names “mean noth- 
ing to us.”) As the Russian constitution bans extra- 
dition of its citizens abroad, there’s little chance the 
suspects will ever be brought to trial in the U.K. 


The Waiting Game 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF HIS RULE IN 1999, PUTIN’S 
power has been based on his image as a strongman 
defending his country’s interests against a hostile 
West. Putin has given “every Russian a pride in 
belonging to a great nation,” says Leonid Gozman, 
president of the opposition political group Union 
of Right Forces. “The problem is that this self-im- 
age is based on an absolutely false picture of the 
world. We are surrounded by ‘enemies,’ ‘fascists’ in 
Kiev...America, who wants to ‘put us on our knees.’ 
It’s based on a hatred for the whole world—every- 
one is an enemy.” 


RUSSIA 


That central ideology makes sanctions a tricky 
bet for U.S. policymakers since they play right into 
the Russian president’s hands: The more devastat- 
ing the pressure from the U.S. and EU, the more it 
bolsters his mythology. 

Some of the framers of the earliest rounds of 
sanctions, put into place by the Obama adminis- 
tration four years ago, believed that going after 
the assets of Putin’s close circle of oligarchs could 
force a change of policy. It did not. But those sanc- 
tions only targeted a few dozen named individu- 
als. Could penalties applied to the Russian elite as 
a whole have a better chance of bringing change? 

“Unlike the Soviet Politburo, today’s elite not 
only rules Russia but also owns her,” says Kon- 
stantin von Eggert, a commentator on Moscow’s 
independent, internet-based Dozd TV. They “are 
welded to the global economy because they live 
on selling oil, gas, gold and metals to the rest of 
the world. Their families and children cannot live 
without penthouses in Miami, private planes, Fer- 
raris and shopping at Selfridges.” The old Polit- 
buro, he adds, was “much less vulnerable in the 
face of American pressure.” 

Modern middle-class Russians are more 
connected to the wider world, through the inter- 
net and vacations abroad. And that makes recent 
attempts by the Kremlin to tighten control over or- 
dinary Russians—by restricting travel, access to the 
World Wide Web or ownership of overseas assets— 
far riskier politically. The key is the ability to wait. 

As recent U.S. measures against Putin and Turk- 
ish President Recep Tayyip Erdogan have shown, 
sanctions tend to boost dictators in the short term. 
In the long term, they have a chance of wearing 
regimes down, as Iran demonstrated when its lead- 
ers agreed to scrap the country’s nuclear program 
in exchange for a lifting of crippling economic 
sanctions—a deal that Trump has since scrapped. 

Eggers, for one, believes America has the advan- 
tage. “A sanctions war is like a long-distance race,” 
he says. “It will be won by whoever is objectively 
stronger and more patient. And that, however you 
look at it, is the United States.” 

When it comes to patience, of course, Putin has 
proved to be a master. The more critical question 
might be: Can the U.S. Congress and government 
hold their tough line on Russia in defiance of the 
least patient president in American history? © 
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BEAM HIM UP, SCOTTY 


Are-creation of former military 


spy and Pentagon employee Luis 
in Cherry Hill, New Jersey. 


Elizondo delivering his talk at the 
Mutual UFO Network Symposium 
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- I K N U Wi 
IT WAS LATE JULY, AND 
Teresa Tindal, a 39-year- 
®™  oldadministrator fora 


consulting firm, was 
describing the incident that made her a believer: a round, golden 
object hovering in the evening sky over Tucson, Arizona. Weather 
balloon? No way. It could only be one thing: a UFO. 

This kind of certainty had brought her—and 400 other peo- 
ple—to the Crowne Plaza hotel in Cherry Hill, New Jersey, for the 
Mutual UFO Network (MUFON) Symposium, the “premiere UFO 
event of the year,” according to its literature. They had gathered to 
talk about extraterrestrials, UFOs and how to avoid being abducted 
by an alien mothership (hint: yelling at it doesn’t work). “There 
are too many people that have seen things,” Christine Thisse, 44, a 
soft-spoken mother from Michigan, told Newsweek. 

There were the typical guest speakers giving talks with titles like 

“Unexplained Disappearances in Rural Areas” and “Report From 
Mars,” in which a physicist lays out his theory that 75,000 years ago 
an intergalactic nuclear war wiped out a Martian civilization. And 
there were famous abductees, like Travis Walton, a former logger 
whose story of alien captivity became the 1993 movie Fire in the Sky. 

But this year offered another attraction—a new, and extremely 
unlikely, superstar: Luis Elizondo. Seven months earlier, The New 
York Times had published a front-page story on the Advanced Avi- 
ation Threat Identification Program, a “shadowy” initiative at the 
Pentagon that “investigated reports of unidentified flying objects.’ 
Elizondo, a burly Miami native with a billy-goat beard and colorful 
tattoos, was the career military intelligence official put in charge 
of the program a few years after it formed in 2007, until, accord- 
ing to the Pentagon’s press office, it was discontinued in 2012. 
(Elizondo insists the work is ongoing.) Last year, he resigned from 
the Pentagon, protesting what he considered lackluster support 
and unnecessary secrecy—red meat for the X-Files crowd. “Why 
aren’t we spending more time and effort on this issue?” he wrote 
to Defense Secretary James Mattis in his resignation letter. 

In the private sector, Elizondo soon found an unlikely ally in his 
quest for the truth: Tom DeLonge, the former frontman for the 
pop/punk band Blink-182, the group behind a song called “Aliens 
Exist.” Turns out DeLonge actually believed it. In 2017, he launched 
To the Stars Academy of Arts and Science, and Elizondo quickly 
became its public face. The mission: to advance UFO research, pro- 
duce science-fiction-themed entertainment about UFOs and, with 
luck, glean some insight into the super-advanced technology dis- 
played by UFOs (such as spaceships that can seemingly defy gravity) 
that the Pentagon keeps ignoring. 

The academy claims to have attracted more than 2,000 inves- 
tors and raised roughly $2.5 million, and Elizondo found a mostly 
enthusiastic crowd in Cherry Hill. “Sometimes people may have 
associated you with being fringe—being out there,” he told the 


ALIEN NATION Clockwise from top: bright lights off e wa “ne as 
the coast of California prompted UFO specuation eg rh eat aes 


on social media in 2015, but the military revealed it 
was a routine missile test; a road near Area 51, the 
top government base, was officially designated 
Extraterrestrial Highway in 1966; a sculpture at the 
2011 MUFON Symposium; UFO believer Podesta. 
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” 


MUFON audience over a buffet dinner. “All along, you were right. 

Not everyone was convinced: Some cited a lack of evidence in his 

presentation. Tindal was suspicious of the Pentagon connection. 
‘It could be a cover for something else,” she said. 

But if Elizondo is trying to lend credibility to research 
on unexplained sightings, why would he partner with a guy 
whose band had a hit album titled Enema of the State? And why 
would he choose as a venue a UFO conference teeming with con- 
spiracy theorists? 

“We have to start somewhere,” he told Newsweek that day. “I 
don’t get invited to Stanford or MIT.” 


Super Hornets and Tic Tacs 
EACH YEAR, THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE REPORT UFO SIGHTINGS TO 
various authorities—the police, the Pentagon, radio talk show 
hosts. By one count, more than 100,000 sightings have been re- 
ported since 1905. Nearly all can be explained away as clouds, mete- 
ors, birds, weather balloons or some other quotidian phenomenon. 
Efforts at rational debunking serve only to harden the conviction 
of the true believers, who are convinced that abundant evidence 
of alien visitations is hidden in secret military documents—literal 
X-files—locked away in the bowels of the so-called deep state. 
The X-files conspiracy theory is the beating heart of the UFO 
community—an article of faith among enthusiasts and the basis 
of almost every call to action on social media (#Disclosure). It 
is also encouraged by some prominent people, including John 
Podesta, who lamented on Twitter a few years ago that he’d failed 
to secure the #disclosure of the UFO files,” despite being President 
Bill Clinton’s chief of staff. 
When Elizondo went public, it gave a sheen of credibility to 
the conspiracy crowd. His background is 
mre typical of a straight-arrow military officer 
CONE ~~ ~ witha distinguished career. He is the son 
m= ~—soof' a Cuban exile who participated in the 
Bay of Pigs—the failed CIA-sponsored 
plot to overthrow Fidel Castro in 1961. 
5 I ' mno C Elizondo worked as a bouncer while at- 
tending the University of Miami. After 


worr 1 e d a b Ou L graduating in 1995, he joined the Army 


and trained to be a military spy. Later, at 


the Pentagon, Elizondo showed no sign 
| ‘credibility. of being a disgruntled employee or a loon, 
spending much of his career in the shad- 
4 , ows, chasing militants in South America 

1 mworrie d and the Middle East. 
In 2010, he started to run a small 
group charged with investigating re- 


ports of “unexplained aerial phenome- 
—LUIS ELIZONDO na”—a less controversial term for UFOs. 


about facts.” 
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It was an obscure, low-budget initiative created three years be- 


fore at the behest of then-Senator Harry Reid of Nevada. Details 
are murky, but the $22 million program seems to have been 
operated jointly by Elizondo and Bigelow Aerospace, a Neva- 
da-based defense contractor whose billionaire owner, Robert 
Bigelow, is an avid believer in UFOs. 

Two months before the Times published its front-page story, 
Elizondo retired from the Pentagon. He shows Newsweek what he 
says is a copy of his resignation letter, dated October 4, 2017, and 
addressed to Mattis. The letter expresses some frustration about 
the lack of attention his program was getting. And it suggests 
that something he learned at the Pentagon turned him intoa 
true believer. “Despite overwhelming evidence at both the classi- 
fied and unclassified levels,” he wrote, “certain individuals in the 
Department remain staunchly opposed to further research on 
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what could be a tactical threat to our pilots, sailors, and soldiers, 
and perhaps even an existential threat to our national security.” 

What was Elizondo referring to? He is cagey but describes one 
piece of “evidence”—an audio and video clip from a 2004—that 
sounds like the kind of potential threat noted in his resignation 
letter. The clip was leaked to the Times—Elizondo insists it wasn’t 
him—and has since become a staple of UFO lore: On a routine 
training mission off the coast of San Diego, two F/A-18F Super 
Hornets were instructed to investigate what a confidential report 
later characterized as “multiple anomalous aerial vehicles.” The 
pilots reported that the “vehicles” descended from approximately 
60,000 feet down to 50 feet in a blink of an eye. One of the pilots 
reported that the vehicles looked like white Tic Tacs. 

Elizondo is not the only high-powered military talent at 
the academy venture. Chris Mellon, who served as the deputy 
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for people to understand. ° 


— TOM DELONGE 


assistant secretary of defense for intelligence during the Clin- 


ton and George W. Bush administrations, has also signed on. In 
his former job, he had oversight of the Pentagon’s super-secret 


special access programs, among the most highly classified, com- 


partmented black operations. Last February, Mellon wrote an 


op-ed in The Washington Post titled “The Military Keeps Encoun- 


tering UFOs. Why Doesn’t the Pentagon Care?” 

Another colleague, Jim Semivan, is a 25-year veteran of the 
CIA’s National Clandestine Service, an undercover arm of the 
agency. Semivan retired from the CIA in 2007 and, like Elizondo 
and Mellon, joined the newly established To the Stars Academy 
last year. “My partner Jim Semivan is a spy,” DeLonge gushed on 


Twitter last November. Academy co-founder Hal Puthoff is anoth- 
er strange bedfellow. He’s an electrical engineer who did controver- 
sial research for the CIA and Defense Intelligence Agency on psy- 


chic abilities and worked as a contractor for the Pentagon program. 


Ground Control to Major Tom 

IN AN INTERVIEW WITH PODCASTER JOE ROGAN A FEW WEEKS 
after his company launched last October, DeLonge explained how 
his new venture was two years in the making, forged through 
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LOOK TO THE STARS 
DeLonge launched To the 
Stars Academy of Arts 

and Sciences in 2017, and 
describes himself as the 
designated UFO messenger 
for the U.S. government. 
Opposite, from top: footage 
from the Tic Tac video, and 
Bigelow Aerospace. 
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clandestine meetings with an assortment of high-level national 
security and defense industry individuals. (DeLonge declined to 
be interviewed for this story. He “is not doing any press right now,” 
said his spokesman.) According to the rocker, they disclosed var- 
ious ETT. secrets to him, one being an alien body in government 
possession. DeLonge, because of his celebrity platform and engage- 
ment with a younger demographic, was chosen to ease out the 
truth, gradually, and through fantasy/sci-fi stories. 

“Why you?” interviewer Rogan asked. “Because,” DeLonge 
replied, disclosure “has to be managed a certain way for people 
to understand.” 

In addition to presenting himself as the designated UFO mes- 
senger for the U.S. government, DeLonge discussed Atlantis (the 
lost continent), how “different alien races were coming here for 
resource extraction” and how these aliens have genetically engi- 
neered humans periodically to goose humanity’s evolution. 

DeLonge has a gift for bringing talented people together, says 
Elizondo. “He sees the puzzle and can put it together like few 
people can.” But there are those in the UFO community who are 
skeptical of the rock star’s motives. They believe he simply wants 
to profit off his fetish—he sells UFO-related books, websites and 
merchandise—and that his antics are part of the business plan. 

There’s certainly a large market for what DeLonge’s peddling. 
Pseudo-documentary shows on cable TV, such as Ancient Aliens 
(now in its 13th season) and UFO Hunters, have passionate audi- 
ences. Later this fall, the History Channel will run a new UFO dra- 
matization series based on Project Blue Book, an actual top-secret 
Pentagon program in the 1950s and ’60s that investigated UFO 
sightings and reports. The program’s leader was a scientist who 
was a UFO skeptic before being persuaded that the topic should be 
taken seriously. Since the program was shut down in 1968, the U.S. 
government has consistently denied searching for UFOs—until 
last year, when Elizondo came out of the shadows. 

On the question of whether UFO encounters are genuine, 
Elizondo has asserted many times, including in his talk to the 
MUFON audience, that “ultimately the data will speak for itself.” 
Asked where the data are, Elizondo responds with a variation of 
the hidden-by-the-deep-state argument. The Pentagon program, 
he says, commissioned “large volumes” of academic studies and 
data but much of it is “FOIA-exempt,” he says, meaning that 
Freedom of Information Act requests yield little information. 
(The day before the conference began, a Las Vegas TV show 
obtained a list of what it claimed were several dozen of the 
studies, including one on “invisibility cloaking” and another 
on “brain-machine interfaces.”) 

This argument contradicts Reid’s assertion, in a March in- 
terview with New York magazine, that “we have hundreds and 
hundreds of papers, pages of paper, that have been available 
since it was completed. Most all of it, 80 percent at least, is 
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MAKE IT SO 
Top to bottom: Former 
Senate Majority Leader 
Reid, who established 
the government program 
conducting research 

into UFOs, which was 
run out of the Pentagon 
by Elizondo; a satellite 
photo of Area 51; the 
International Space 
Station and the docked 
space shuttle Endeavour 
orbiting Earth. 
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public.” It also contradicts what Mellon wrote last February 
in his Washington Post op-ed, which referred to a “growing 
body of empirical data.” 

Mellon is referring specifically to data from military radar 


detection of unidentified aerial phenomena and the cockpit vid- 


eo and audio recordings from Naval fighter jet pilots who have 
supposedly encountered this phenomenon. The 2004 sighting 
wasn’t the only time military pilots saw the Tic Tac, says Mellon. 
Pilots spotted a similar UFO on at least one other occasion; they 
described it falling down into the water and moving around just 
under the surface. In addition, says Mellon, “there are dozens of 
cases in the last few years, not involving Tic Tacs per se but Navy 
personnel and warships. It is absolutely not a one-off event.” 
Mellon finds the Tic Tac video compelling, but experts outside 
the believers’ circle do not. “All such unusual sights can be explained 
by either natural or human-made phenomena,” says Avi Loeb, 
chair of the Harvard Astronomy Department. In other words, the 
pilots could have been seeing optical illusions generated by their 


“There are dozens of 

[UFO sightings] inthe last 
few years involving Navy 
personnel and warships.” 


—CHRIS MELLON 
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instruments, or the sun, or a bird or clouds. Or, as has happened 
before, experimental, classified aircraft being tested in the area. 

Last year, CNN showed the Tic Tac video to Neil deGrasse 
Tyson, the astronomer and author. “Call me when you have a 
dinner invite from an alien,” he quipped. 

Skeptics also take aim at the conspiracy theory itself. If alien 
spaceships are so numerous, why don’t the thousands of observa- 
tion satellites in orbit, most aimed at Earth, pick them up? “You 
can say, ‘The U.S. government is covering it up, but then every 
government is covering it up, not just ours,” says Seth Shostak, 
senior astronomer at the SETI Institute. “I find that unbelievable.” 

So if Elizondo wanted the Pentagon and others to take him 
seriously, why would he come to this fringe conference? And, for 
that matter, why would he, Mellon and their highly credentialed 
colleagues join forces with a rock star flake like DeLonge? 

Elizondo has heard the whispers and read the conspiracy the- 
ories on Reddit. “No, Iam not running a government disinfor- 
mation campaign,” he says in an exasperated tone. “I took a huge 
risk in leaving a safe job to do this. If this doesn’t pan out, I'll be 
working at Walmart.” 


‘Don’t Look Now but We Have Foreign Interest’ 

THE NEXT SIX MONTHS OR SO WILL BE PIVOTAL TO THE SUCCESS 
of To the Stars, Elizondo says. That’s when he expects to be able 
to present more data on UFO sightings. As the Academy’s head 
of Global Security and Special Programs, he serves as a liaison 
to the government, including Congress, the Pentagon and the 
intelligence services. 

But there are still more questions than answers. Is he working 
behind the scenes to get some of the information that he knows 
from his Pentagon days declassified? He wouldn’t say. When 
will the public have access to this information? “That is being 
addressed,” he replies. Over the summer, the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee asked at least one of the Super Hornet pilots to 
brief staff members about the Tic Tac incident. 

“In the end, I’m not worried about credibility,” Elizondo says. 
‘Tm worried about facts.” Reminded that the only facts the public 
has are grainy videos, he insists, “There is data. It’s not out yet.” 

Elizondo says UFO believers weren’t the only ones at the 
MUFON conference. “You ready for this? Ukrainians and the U.N. 
Why would people from the U.N. and the Ukrainians, which we 
know are probably tied to the Russians, be there?” They signed up, 
he says, “after they knew I was coming. Foreign intelligence. That 
means they’re taking this seriously. Either they have a program 
or want a program, or they want to know if this is bullshit. But 
either way, don’t look now but we have foreign interest.” 

Elizondo understands why many remain dubious. “You can’t 
take things at face value. I get it. I’m a career spy,” he says. “But in 
the end, as crazy as it sounds, aliens exist.” & 
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Vaccines 


They rank among the most effective public health 
measures of all time, reducing or eliminating deaths from 
smallpox, polio, measles and many other diseases. When 
a vaccine for whooping cough was developed in the 
1940s, deaths from the illness nearly disappeared. But 
while vaccination rates have risen in the United States in 
recent years, so has the number of parents opting out— 
usually because of missed follow-up appointments with 
doctors. This is largely due to a mistaken belief that the 
shots cause autism (they do not). As a result, the country 
is seeing a resurgence in whooping cough and measles. 


42,000 


Lives 
estimated to 
be saved by 

vaccines every 


year inthe ® Spiritual exemptions @ Nonspiritual exemptions 
U.S. alone. 

Seat belts 47 = States in the U.S. that allow religious 

save 14,000 exemptions from vaccines, as of December 2017. 
each year. Eighteen states allow nonspiritual exemptions. 


600,000 


U.S. hospitalizations from flu during the 2016-17 season. 
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45,000 


Number of 
children in Texas 
who are missing 
vaccinations for 


nonmedical 
reasons. In 2003, 
before the 2in10 
state allowed —— 
parents to U.S. adults 
opt out for who are 
nonmedical up-to-date 
reasons, only on their 
2,300 children whooping 
in Texas were cough 
unvaccinated. vaccination. 


41,000 > Number of measles 
cases in Europe in the 

first half of 2018. In all of 
2016, there were 5,273. 


Number of children under 
age 5 worldwide who die 


each year from vaccine- 


preventable diseases. 
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Dollars saved on 
health care and other 
costs for each $1 
spent on vaccines. 
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the Tree Snatchers 


Hawaii is fighting to save its beloved ohia 
from an infestation of alien spores 


MYTHOLOGY HOLDS THAT THE 
goddess Pele, in a fit of jealous 
rage, transformed the man she loved 
into a gnarly evergreen called the 
ohia. That’s the tragic tale behind the 
beautiful tree that, in its many forms, 
makes up most of Hawaii’s forest can- 
opy. (It also grows as a shrub or an 
epiphyte—a tree that grows on other 
trees.) It would be hard to imagine 
the archipelago without the ohia, but 
some worry that day could come. 
Few were concerned when ohia 
trees started dying from blight in 
2010. In recent years, however, “rapid 
ohia death,” as the disease is called, has 
spread across more than 135,000 acres 
on the Big Island and jumped to the 
nearby island of Kauai. Scientists and 
public officials are now in a desperate 
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effort to stop the disease and save the 
canopy, along with the multitude of 
flora and fauna that depend on it. 


It’s not going to be easy. The cul- 


prit is formidable: two previously 
unknown species of fungi, which 
apparently arrived on the island 
via spores from a mysterious source. 
Lisa Keith, a plant pathologist with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
identified the fungi in 2014. “They 
were mysterious then,” she says, 
“and they’re still mysterious.” 

A treatment is not forthcoming. 
Officials are focused 
instead on contain- 
ment. The fungi kill 
the trees from the 
inside by clogging 
their water pathways, 
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THROWING SHADE “Rapid Ohia death” 
has spread over 135,000 acres on 
the Big Island and jumped to Kauai. 


turning the leaves brown and 
releasing new spores. By the time 
the trees appear to be sick, it’s too 
late. In August, in what might be 
considered an act of desperation, 
the Hawaii Volcanic National Park 
teamed up with private groups 
and federal research labs to offer a 
$70,000 prize to whoever can come 
up with tools for early detection. 

Greg Asner could be a front-runner 
for the prize. An ecologist with the 
Carnegie Institution for Science, he 
built a device that can detect infected 
trees before symptoms appear. From 
an airplane, he uses a laser beam to 
outline the trees that pass below and 
a spectrograph to measure the precise 
color of light reflected off the leaves. 
Turns out the presence of fungi 
slightly alters the color of the leaves 
in a way Asner’s device can see. 

In recent months, his team and 
forest managers have been isolating 
individual trees from Asner’s data, 
determining which have the chemical 
signature indicating the spores’ immi- 
nent release. These are then commis- 
sioned for logging, before they taint 
neighboring trees. The method is 
expensive—Asner gets funding for 
only one flyover per year—and more 
frequent updates would be helpful. 

Should containment fail, scientists 
are considering propagating varieties 
of ohia that are inherently resistant 
to the infections. Also, a consortium 
of government and nonprofit groups 
is building a seed bank, in case 
they’re needed for restoration. 

This is just the beginning of a bat- 
tle that will likely last for many years, 
says Asner. But he’s determined to 
keep fighting. “You get motivated,” 
he says, “when you see your native 
forest go belly up.” & 
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Horizons 


A Spider Called 
Schwarzenegger 


Scientists name a new genus of arachnids after the 
burly, alien hunting band of soldiers in the Predator films 


A | IN THE 1987 MOVIE PREDATOR, | 


an alien stalks a team of 
Special Forces commandos, led by 
“Dutch” (Arnold Schwarzenegger), 
who cuts vines and sharpens sticks 
to build traps and take down the 
titular creature. 
Some of Dutch’s techniques were 
recently adopted by a group of sci- 
entists, who happen to be fans of the 


film. They were in pursuit of a real- | 


life predator, a new 
genus of goblin spider, 


band of extraterres- 


————EEE 
which, like Dutch’s BY 


spiders Predatoroonops, after the 
alien. “We named the genus and the 
species in honor of the participants 
and the peculiarities of the film,” says 
Antonio Brescovit, an arachnologist 
with the Butantan Institute of Sao 
Paulo, who coordinated the survey 
of the forests. 

The spiders are part of a tradi- 
tion of science adopting pop culture 
names, including the Matt Groening 
crab, the Kate Winslet 
beetle, the Frank Zappa 
snail, the Dolly Parton 


trial hunting soldiers, 
fiercely dominate their 
ecosystems. Instead of 
snare traps and miniguns, the scien- 
tists set pitfall traps: PVC tubes filled 
with a mix of formalin preservative 
and detergent. They buried the traps 
just below the surface of the soil. 

The tiny spiders—at 2-millimeter 
they are as along as a nickel is thick— 
move through the dirt, beneath the 
leaves that cover the forest floor. As 
they stalked their prey—mainly 
springtails and booklice—they 
would tumble into the pipes. The sci- 
entists later collected the dead speci- 
mens and used an artificial digestive 
enzyme to reveal internal soft tissue 
before analysis. 

As if this imitation of the movie 
weren't flattery enough, the scien- 
tists later dubbed the genus of goblin 
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lichen and a bee and a jel- 
lyfish named for Sheldon 
Cooper’s Big Bang Theory 


catchphrase, “Bazinga.” 


The goblin spider P schwarzeneggeri 
isn’t even the first species named 
for Arnold; there’s a beetle with 
beefy arms (Agra schwarzeneggeri), 
as well as a minuscule fly that has 
unusually large forelegs (Megapropo- 
diphora arnoldi). 

Brescovit and his team got the 
naming idea when they noticed the 
goblin spider’s physical resemblance 
to the Predator alien. Examining 
the spiders through an LEO 1450VP 
scanning electron microscope, they 
spotted tarsal claws at the tip of 
their legs and fanged appendages— 
or chelicera—hanging in front of 
their mouths. 

In all, the team collected 29 spec- 
imens, including 17 new species of 


the Predatoroonops spiders. Pred- 
atoroonops dutch is named for 
Schwarzenegger’s role, and Predato- 
roonops dillon for the Carl Weathers 
character, who Dutch says has been 
“pushing too many pencils” for the 


It’s a tradition of 
science to adopt 
op culture names, 
including the Kate 
Winslet beetle and 
Frank Zappa snail.” 
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CIA. Others bear the names of direc- 
tor John McTiernan (P mctiernani), 
the fictional country where Preda- 
tor takes place (P valverde) and the 
nickname Val Verde natives gave the 

“demon who makes trophies of men’ 
(P. olddemon). “I looked at the film 
about 10 times, to ensure that the 
nomenclature was correct and that 
all were honored,” says Brescovit, 
who is as fastidious with his pop 
culture references as he is with his 
electron microscopy. 

Brescovit described the discovery 
in the June 2012 issue of the Bulletin 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History. In between descriptions of 
microscopic structures separating 


? 


Predator’s cast, from left: Ventura, 
Shane Black, Schwarzenegger, Bill 

Duke, Weathers, Sonny Landham and 
Richard Chaves. Below: The movie’s alien 
above a diagram of the goblin spider 
species named for Ventura’s character. 


one Predatoroonops from another 
(it takes a combination of chelicera 
and genital structures to distinguish 
a P. billy from a P. peterhalli, named 
for the actor inside the Predator suit), 
Brescovit and his colleagues include 
notes describing the inspiring char- 
acter: P blain “refers to Blain Cooper, 
played by Jesse Ventura in the original 
Predator; he often chews tobacco and 
wears a battered, old slouch hat.” 

There was another reason behind 
the choice of names: A little Holly- 
wood glamour might help raise aware- 
ness for forgotten and threatened 
species that live in jungles. “It shows 
how little we know of the fauna that 
inhabits the forest litter,” says Bresco- 
vit. “The destruction of these forests 
can help to extinguish small species 
and increase the loss of diversity. Like 
the species of this genus of spiders, 
there are millions of others, of sev- 
eral taxons, suffering the same danger, 
without being described for science.” 

The process of naming has always 
had power, whether religious, as in 
the word that creates the world, or in 
its ability to create a legend, like the 
giant squid of sailors’ nightmares. 
With six movies in the Predator series 
(the latest opened on September 14), 
we now understand the fictional 
beast better than its real-life name- 
sake, living only a few miles from Sao 
Paulo, one of the biggest cities in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“Almost nothing is known about the 
biology of Predatoroonops,” Brescovit 
says, “and they are difficult to keep in 
captivity.” In that way too, the goblin 
spiders are just like their namesake. | 
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OPINION WE CAME OF AGE AT THE HEIGHT OF A DYSTOPIAN 
trend. Our young adult best-sellers— 


@ The Hunger Games, Divergent and The 100— 
I ren showed us a world in which children’s lives were 
used as currency to be traded and passed around 


until a strong teenage heroine came along to 


e 
f Kk Nhl stand up to the powers that be. Having been raised 
= to admire these characters, is it any surprise we’ve 
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politicians like Marco Rubio, they 
are doing what they were taught. 
The parallels between the current 
U.S. government and the themes of 
the most popular dystopian novels of 
Generation Z are striking. Every day, 
kids are killed by guns on the streets, in 
their homes or at the movies or school. 
Inexplicably, politicians have done 
nothing to stop this ongoing massacre. 


Or perhaps it’s not that inexplica- 


ble: They've chosen to stay complicit 


in this slaughter to keep their pocket- 


books lined and their congressional 
seats warm. Are they that different 
from The Hunger Games’ President 


Deconstructing The Good Life » P.45 


Snow, who “reaped” dozens of chil- 


dren annually to placate the masses? 


German film critic Siegfried Kra- 


cauer theorized that prewar German 
films foreshadowed Hitler and the 
ascent of the Nazi Party. Similarly, I 


believe that the popularity of litera- 


ture in which children are regularly 
brutalized and murdered—until 
they rally and fight back—paved the 
way for the current gun violence 
prevention movement. 

For years, regular mass shootings 


have terrorized the country. Eventu- 
ally, the calls for action faded to whis- 


pers. For decades, communities of 


color have screamed for change, only 
to be muted by an indifferent nation. 
For decades, too, incidents like sui- 
cide by firearm and domestic gun 
violence were written off as isolated 
tragedies that would have happened 
with or without a gun. 

March for Our Lives united our 
voices. Rather than pitting these 
narratives against one another and 
competing for airtime, they share the 
platform and the mic. Since the mass 
demonstrations on March 24, several 
states have passed legislation to ban 
bump stocks and raise the minimum 
purchasing age of a firearm to 21. The 
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National Rifle Association has suffered 
major losses. None of that would have 
happened without the intersectional- 
ity of March for Our Lives. 

While many millennials are con- 
descendingly dubbed “slacktivists’ 
for posting about issues while fail- 
ing to turn up at the polls, Gen Z has 
thrown itself headfirst into organiza- 
tion. Social media is how we network, 
advertise our cause and garner pub- 
lic support. But, unlike other online 
movements, our primary strategy is to 
orchestrate tangible demonstrations. 

The National School Walkout was 
striking because it was indisputably 
obvious that over a million teenag- 
ers cared enough about this issue 
to physically do something about it. 
I organized a protest at Pennridge 
High School in Perkasie, Pennsyl- 
vania, staging a 1960s-style sit-in. A 
video of this went viral, amassing 3.4 
million views. This led to an outpour- 
ing of support from people around 
the world, and an invigorated group 
of high schoolers—225 students who 
cared enough to receive Saturday 
morning detentions (for them) and a 
suspension (for me). 

We took what we learned from Kat- 
niss’s tribute to Rue in Hunger Games 
and Mare’s cunning organization tac- 
tics in Red Queen, combined it with 
our internet savvy and gave ourselves 
a platform, along with a huge support 
network. Through honing our dysto- 
pian-technological fusion brand of 
activism, our movement has held the 
public’s attention and scared several 
politicians into rethinking gun reform. 

There is one acute difference 
between YA dystopia and the gun 
reform movement: Instead of having 
one teenage savior, we have many. & 


> Anna Sophie Tinneny, 18, runs 


the Pennridge 225 Twitter account, 
@NeverAgainPenn. 
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Libido Junction 


WEDNESDAY MARTIN'S NEW 
BOOK SUGGESTS THAT WHAT 
MEN HAVE BEEN TAUGHT ABOUT 
FEMALE LUST IS FALLACIOUS 


Author and cultural critic Wednesday 
Martin made her namewith the splashy 
and controversial 2015 best-seller 
Primates of Park Avenue, which had 
Martin infiltrating New York’s Upper East 
Side wife-and-mommy set. Faulted for 
superficiality, the author approached 
her latest topic—female infidelity—with 
more rigor, while still making it personal. 


“I make nosecret of the fact that | was very 


unsuccessful at monogamy inmy 20s,” 
Martin, now 52, tells Newsweek. 

Untrue (Little, Brown Spark, $28) digs 
into the latest research on female desire 
and includes interviews with experts 
on “consensual non-monogamy,” as well 
as with women who cheat. “What we've 
been taught about female sexuality is 
untrue,” she says of the commonly held 
assumptions that she hopes her book 
will debunk. “The female libido, when 
measured correctly, is every bit as strong 
asthe male,” says Martin. “Women are 
sexually weirder than we ever thought— 
and that’s normal!” 

Hereare five eye-opening takeaways 
from Untrue. —Anna Menta 


1. Thegender gapisclosing between 
husbands and wives who cheat. 
According to 2013 data from the National 
Opinion Research Center’s General 
Social Survey, the rate for women who 
admitted to cheating in heterosexual 
marriages shot up by 40 percent from 


1990 to 2010—to 14.7 percent—while 
the rate of infidelity of husbands stayed 
thesame, at 21 percent. 


2. Young women are just as sexually 
adventurous as young men—probably 
moreso. 

A 2017 study from PLOS One (ajournal 
from the Public Library of Science) 

found that among 189 menand women 
between the ages of 25 and 29, the 
women were nearly twiceas likely to have 
gone to adungeon, BDSM (bondage, 
dominance, sadismand masochism), 
swingers or sex party intheir lifetime. 
Women of the same age group were also 
twiceas likely to have had groupsex. 


3.Long-term relationships may 
negatively affect female desire more 
than male. 

In 2017, the British medical journal 
BMJ conducted a study of more than 
11,000 British womenand meninboth 
heterosexual and homosexual rela- 
tionships. Compared with women who 
had beenina relationship for less than 
ayear, women who had beenin one for 
over five years were nearly two anda half 
times more likely to lackinterestin sex. 
For meninlong-term relationships, the 
study did not finda significant increase 
inlack of sexual desire. 


4. More menare onaffair-finding 
websites, but morewomenusethem 
to meet up for sex. 

Ina2011 survey of 5,711 menand 
women for the Electronic Journal of 
Human Sexuality, Leanna Wolfe found 
that ofthe men onAshleyMadison.com 
(asubscription dating site for people al- 
ready inrelationships), two-thirds used 
the site merely to explore fantasies while 
remaining monogamousin their current 
relationships. Two-thirds of women, on 
the other hand, used the site to meet up 
with “an extra-pair lover.” 


5.Women, like men, get erections. 
Inheraward-winning 2010 book, Wom- 
en’s Anatomy of Arousal, author Sheri 
Winston outlines the “female erectile 
network,” alsocalled the “internal clito- 
ris,” which goes far beyond the visible 
tip of the vulva. Just like the erectile 
tissue ona penis, the clitoris, both 
internaland external, grows and swells 
when aroused. & 
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Between 
Heaven & Hell 


Mike Schur explains the 
secret messages hidden within 
his demonically clever, 


radically reinvented 


sitcom The Good Place 


Photo illustration by GLUEKIT 


THE FIRST SEASON OF NBC’S THE 

Good Place, the sci-fi comedy 
from Parks and Recreation creator 
Mike Schur, ended with a shocking 
twist: Our self-centered heroine, 
Eleanor (Kristen Bell), was not sent 
to nondenominational heaven by 
mistake when she died; she was sent 
to the Bad Place. It turns out, she and 


A SCHUR THING Close viewing of 
The Good Place reveals references to 
Schur’s previous show, the critically 
beloved sitcom Parks and Recreation. 


torture invented by a demon named 
Michael (Ted Danson). 

Michael has a thing for screwing 
with people, and for temporal switch- 
eroos. In one Groundhog Day-esque 
episode in Season 2, he erases and 
reboots the memories of Eleanor, 
Chidi and their friends Tahani 
(Jameela Jamil) and Jason (Manny 
Jacinto) 802 times. The intention: 
tricking Eleanor into thinking she’s 
still in the Good Place. (He fails.) 

Season 2 ends with Michael 
un-killing the four friends, meaning 
the first two seasons never happened; 
we're back to 2016, on the day of the 
first episode. Uncharted territory, in 
other words—the MO of the show. 

Layered on top of those shift- 
ing timelines are the intentional 
inside jokes and hidden messages— 
known as Easter eggs—inserted by 
Schur and his writers. (Lost, with its 
similarly fantastical premise, was 
famously riddled with Easter eggs, so 
it makes sense that Schur has a bro- 
mance with Lost co-creator Damon 
Lindelof, who vetted the Good Place 
pilot; there are multiple tributes to 
Lindelof and his follow-up show, The 
Leftovers, in Seasons 1 and 2). 

In anticipation of the new season, 
arriving September 27, we asked 
Schur to explain some of the more 
perplexing aspects of his compul- 
sively dissected comedy, which 
ended Season 2 with a 100 percent 
approval rating on Rotten Tomatoes. 


her supposed soul mate “I love that people care 
foreternity, philosophy gqua———_~—~) enough to ask about 
and ethics professor sag tiny details,” says Schur, 
Chidi (William Jackson who’s as surprised as 
Harper), were test sub- ANNA MENTA anyone by some of the 


jects for a new form of 


W @annalikestweets 


fan theories. 
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On why, in the Season 2 finale, 
Chidi was speaking fluent English 
on Earth when he previously said 
the Good Place was translating 
his native language, French, 

into English: 

There’s an explanation for that about 
six minutes into Season 3, so I won't 
spoil it. It’s very straightforward 
and banal. When I wrote the pilot, 
I thought that was a neat Tower of 
Babel thing—something you would 
need in any afterlife that drew people 
from all over the world. I never ina 
million years thought, We’re going 
to do a whole chunk of Season 3 on 
Earth. When we did flashbacks to 
Chidi on Earth—and I thought, Well, 
really he should be speaking French, 
and we should subtitle it like Lost 
did—I realized that, ultimately, being 
funny is more important than being 
100 percent world-buildingly accurate. 
But because I’m a continuity nerd and 
a sci-fi nerd, we had to add an in-show 
explanation for it. 


On the actual timelines of 

Michael’s failed 802 reboots 

in Season 2’s second episode, 
“Dance Dance Resolution”: 

The way that Eleanor figures out that 

she’s in the Bad Place in the Season 1 

finale is seeing everyone fighting and 

thinking, Man, this is torture. So we 

tried to think up funny scenarios that 

on paper are beautiful but for Eleanor 


are torture. Michael says that the lon- 
gest one is 11 months and the short- 


est eight seconds. We took a rough 
estimate of the median length, and 
we calculated that, in Earth time, it’s 
between 250 and 300 years. We delve 
more into the nature of how time 
works in Season 3. 


On the reboot that involved Eleanor 


holding balloons in a cactus field, 
which became the Season 2 poster: 
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That came from a very simple idea: If 
you could take a postcard to explain a 
scenario that is torturous that would 
also make a beautiful image for key art, 
what would it be? Somehow, Michael 
created a scenario in which Eleanor 
had to get balloons from here to 
there—and oh, by the way, between 
here and there is a giant field of cacti. 
I realized the image was a perfect sum- 
mation of the show. 


On the fan-favorite reboot, 
where Michael temporarily 
assigns Tahani as Eleanor’s 
soul mate (in Season 1, Michael 
declares that everyone gets a soul 
mate for eternity): 
Based on comments made through- 
out Season 1, Eleanor’s sexual prefer- 
ences are fluid. If you were Michael, 
trying 800 times to find the perfect 
blend of happiness and torture for 
her, you might make [Eleanor’s] 
“soul mate” a woman in one reboot. 
It’s amusingly predictable that the 
internet would latch on to two attrac- 
tive women being soul mates. I don’t 
want to indulge what seems to be a 
little bit of gross objectifying there. 
To me, what’s more interesting is 
their friendship, and you see more 
of that in Season 3. 


On the significance of the show’s 
unusually specific numbers—802 
reboots, 322 people in the 
neighborhood, Chidi and Eleanor 
kissing in Reboot 119: 

The short answer is that they are just 
numbers. People think there is great 
significance in round numbers, so to 
me the ones that don’t come with a 
presumed significance are funnier. 
My friend Robert Carlock [co-show- 
runner of 30 Rock] and I worked 
together on Saturday Night Live. We 
wrote a sketch about a guy—Will 
Ferrell—who was digging to China. 


It began with him digging this hole 
going, “999,999.” Then he put his 
shovel in again and said, “A million.” 
Then he put it again and said, “A mil- 
lion and one.” Did it again, “A mil- 
lion and two!” Then he went, “OK, a 
million and two, time for a break!” 
There was nothing else to that joke, 
it just made us laugh that you would 
stop at a million and two instead of 
a million. So 802 reboots or Reboot 
No. 119 is just weirder and funnier 
because it’s random. 


On why Janet (the humans’ 
artificial intelligence helper, 
played by D’Arcy Carden) never 
pops up where you expect her to: 
We decided that in order to be exces- 
sively polite, Janet would always 
appear on the opposite side of where 
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someone is looking, so as not to alarm 
them. In the canon of Janet, she never 
pops right in front of someone, she 
always pops in to the side or behind 
them, and then announces herself 
with a very pleasant, “Hi there.” 


On why ads from characters that 
existed on Schur’s Parks and Rec 
turn up on The Good Place: 

To be completely honest, it’s eas- 
ier to make up a product for your 
ad for your fake magazine than to 
use actual companies, like AT&T, 
because those need to be cleared. We 
thought it would be a fun wink to use 
Jean-Ralphio’s champagne, or to say 
that a safe is from the Swanson Safe 
Company. I’m not trying to imply 
that these shows take place in the 
same exact universe, as some theorize. 


we 
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However, as you get deeper into Sea- 


son 3, you're dealing with timelines 


and multiverses, so I’m also not say- 


ing that’s impossible! 


And yet, the Lerpiss family—that 
dynastic Pawnee family from Parks 
and Rec—is on the scoreboard that 
tracks “good person points”: 

Oh, right. [Laughs.] Well, Lerpiss is 


an extremely common last name. 


Like Smith. 


“It’s so human to take 
something great and 


,justso 


you can have more of it.” 


From left: Your 
demon host, Michael (Danson), with 
Janet (Carden), Chidi (Harper), Jason 
(Jacinto), Tahani (Jamil) and Eleanor 
(Bell) in a scene from Season 2. 


On whether the Good Place is an 
homage to The Wizard of Oz: 
Someone sent me an article about 
the episode with the hot-air balloon 
[Season 2’s “Best Self”]—‘“Here’s 
the 76 references to The Wizard of 
Oz that were in The Good Place last 
night.” However, I can honestly tell 
you at no point in the entire history 
of the show have we ever discussed 
The Wizard of Oz in the writers’ room. 
Never! And yet none of the references 
were a stretch. Maybe it was a collec- 
tive unconscious thing—that story 
is extremely archetypal. Or maybe 
we all blacked out Fight Club-style 
and did a bunch of stuff we didn’t 
remember doing. 


On whether Schur has something 
against frozen yogurt, given it’s 
often dissed on the show—and 
because Ron Swanson once said 
on Parks and Rec, “Be ice cream or 
be nothing”: 

[Laughs.] 1 hadn’t even made that link 
until just now. But yes, absolutely, “Be 
ice cream or be nothing” is the correct 
way to talk to frozen yogurt. 


On why Schur hates frozen yogurt: 

I don’t hate it! I kind of like it. But 
when I was writing the pilot, I 
thought, What is the perfect food 
that, if you went to [fake] heaven and 
saw it, it wouldn’t ring any alarm bells, 
but also there’s a better version of it? 
Ice cream is better than frozen yogurt, 
straight up: It’s creamier, richer and 
more flavorful. Michael says it best: 
It’s so human to take something 
great and ruin it a little, just so you 
can have more of it. ! 
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Kaitlin Olson 


THE FXX SITCOM IT’S ALWAYS SUNNY IN PHILADELPHIA HAS BEEN RUNNING 

for 13 seasons—that’s two more than the classic comedy Cheers and four 
more than Seinfeld. Like Cheers, it’s about a gang of people who frequent a 
pub-style bar, Paddy’s; as in Seinfeld, the friends never grow or learn anything. 
Intentionally cheap and anarchic, the show (sometimes called Seinfeld on crack) 
features a group of sociopathic alcoholics: volatile Mac (co-creator Rob McEI- 
henney), illiterate Charlie (Charlie Day), degenerate patriarch Frank (Danny 
DeVito) and his delusional twins, Dennis (Glenn Howerton) and Deandra 
“Sweet Dee” Reynolds (Kaitlin Olson). Since its debut in 2005, the shameless 
Dee has dabbled in blackface, lured her friend into cocaine addiction for her 
own financial gain and held a funeral for her fake baby to get out of an IRS 
audit. It’s the sort of behavior that turns a sitcom, and a character, into a cult 
phenomenon. “When we started, we were doing things that nobody else was,” 


Olson tells Newsweek, “and the show is still completely unapologetic and brave.” | _—_—__1~ 


naked is prett 
amazing. An 
alarming. 
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One fan theory explains the 
characters thusly: a carbon 
monoxide leak at Paddy’s is 
causing severe brain damage. 

Oh, | like that, and it would be easy 
to work in. I’m just going to go ahead 
and say yes, that’s true. 


Is there another character on the 
show you'd like to play? 

Every single one! But there's 
something wonderful about Dennis's 
rage. When Glenn goes off, and it’s 
clear he’s a psychopath, those are the 
only times | ever break. | can’t take it. 


What’s the funniest thing that’s 
happened on set? 

Anytime Danny DeVito gets naked— 
like when he was slimed up and 
squishing out of the couch—is pretty 
amazing. And alarming. 


Any guest star wishes? 
Bill Murray. 


Last season had an actual moment 
of sweetness, when Mac—played 
by your real-life husband, Rob— 
admits he’s gay. 

That was the result of overwhelming 
feedback on social media when Mac 
first came out [in Season 11]. We 
were ona sinking boat, but once we 
survived he took it back. The LGBTQ 
community was so happy a gay 
character was going to be on the show, 
then legitimately bummed when Mac 
went back into the closet. Rob paid 
attention and was like, “Why not just 
let him come out?” —Christina Zhao 
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Find it on newsstands nationwide or at OnNewsstandsNow.com 


